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German Government 
Faces Grave Crisis 


Many Observers Believe Conditions in 
Reich Will Take Severe Turn 


During Coming Winter 


DANGER TO HITLER’S RULE SEEN 


Record of Summer’s Events Re- 
veals Rapid Increase 
of Difficulties 


Will Hitler last? Scarcely any question 
could be more vital to the future of 
Europe, It is the first thing which is asked 
whenever the general political and eco- 
nomic situation is discussed. This is so 
because more than at any time in recent 
years Germany occupies the key position 
in the continent’s delicate balance—or un- 
balance, as some would prefer to term it. 
Whether the trend is to be in the direction 
of peace or war, prosperity or depression, 
revolution or reaction, depends largely 
upon the fortunes of the German people, 
and hence to a very great extent upon the 
single personage of their “leader” and chan- 
cellor, Adolf Hitler. 

Hitler and Europe 

Probably no man since Napoleon has 
played such a critical role in European af- 
fairs. Certainly, no man within the mem- 
ory of persons living today has held the 
fate of a nation, and perhaps of a conti- 
nent, so completely in his hand. By be- 
coming supreme dictator of Germany Hit- 
ler has taken first place among the men 
who shape the destinies of Europe. If we 
seek to know what is in store for the con- 
tinent, therefore, our first inquiries must 
involve the Nazi leader and the nation he 
dominates. If he remains in power indefi- 
nitely—which means that in the course of 
time he will grow stronger—he may at- 
tempt to carry out his early promises to 
revise the Versailles Treaty by force, if 
necessary, and in doing so plunge Europe 
into war. 

On the other hand, if Hitler meets with 
downfall, Germany may succumb to revo- 
lution—possibly a Communist revolution 
—with unpredictable consequences for both 
that nation and the rest of the continent. 
Of course, neither of these extremes may 
take place. For a considerable time Hitler 
may continue to pursue his present policy 
of moderation in international affairs and 
conservatism in domestic affairs, and by so 
doing, steer Germany along a middle 
course, avoiding catastrophic developments. 
But few observers believe he will do this, 
or that he can even if he wishes to. Ger- 
many is face to face with a crisis so grave 
that many are of the opinion that the Ger- 
man chancellor will be removed from 
power within a year. 

Is this true? No one can say with any 
degree of certainty. But perhaps the 
events of this past summer will help to 
throw light on the question. The months 
of June, July and August were filled with 
dramatic and significant happenings for 
Germany. A brief survey of these de- 
velopments, which embrace internal poli- 
tics, international relations and economic 
conditions, may show which way the finger 
of fate is pointing. 

In June Hitler met with a political crisis 
of the first magnitude. Disloyalty among 
some of his most trusted followers led to 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE CAPITOL IN WASHINGTON 
A symbol of power and authority over the national life such as the government has never 
before exercised. (From a drawing by E. H. Suydham in “Washington Past and Present,” 
by Charles Moore, Century.) 








To Him That Hath 


Travelers in uncivilized lands, it is said, are often surprised at the indifference of the 
natives to the most complicated products of modern inventive genius. A savage may be 
greatly impressed by some simple gewgaw, and may pay no attention to a radio set or 
an automobile. A scientist may stand in awe before an intricate mechanism that the 
child of nature casts aside without a thought. But that is, after all, not so strange. The 
scientist sees the significance of the thing; the savage does not. Similarly, an engineer 
spends hours admiring a huge dynamo which most of us pass by with an uncomprehend- 
ing glance. One individual picks up a newspaper, lazily turns the page and lays it down, 
untouched, uninterested. Another reads the same page and feels a stir of interest, a 
pulsing of energy, a flash of enthusiasm, because he has learned the significance of the 
subjects discussed; he is able to fit the day’s developments into the mosaic of history. 

As we acquire true education we learn the significance of more and more of the inci- 
dents which make up our days. But an imagination fit to dispel the tedium of life is 
not a free gift of nature. It is a composite of qualities which most of us may acquire. 
The first step is to broaden the experience. The greater the number of people one meets, 
the more one reads, the more one studies history, economics, government, literature, 
science, the more he will see in the objects, the people, the events which came into view; 
the more meaning, the more color, the more interest there will be in life. We frequently 
complain of the dullness of our surroundings, and at times they may, indeed, be drab and 
dispiriting. But only rarely is one placed in an environment wholly devoid of interest 
and attractiveness. In our usual daily rounds we come upon enough beauty to inspire 
an artist; we observe enough of the dramatic to set fire to the tongue of an orator or to 
stir the heart of a poet. If we are unmoved it is because we lack the qualities of mind 
or soul which animate the orator or the poet or the artist. 


Education, then, is a cumulative process. It is hard to get a start, for at first we are 
traveling in an unknown land. A study recently undertaken may be unpleasant, but as 
detail after detail is mastered, new ideas are seen to fit into the old pattern and interest 
develops. The more we enjoy of things intellectual, the more developed our taste for 
them becomes. The more complete our education, the greater is our capacity for enjoy- 
ment. We study the arts and sciences in order that, having much, we may acquire even 
more of those joys and satisfactions which are fruits of the cultured life. 


Labor Calls Strike 
in Textile Industry 


750,000 Workers Involved in Nation- 
wide Walk-Out for Higher 
Pay and Shorter Hours 


HOPKINS AUTHORIZES RELIEF 


Roosevelt in Tilt With Cotton 
Garment Industry Over 
Wage Rise 


A fairly dull summer comes to a close in 
a stir of activity. The hounds of politics, 
quiet during the early months of the 
Roosevelt administration, are barking again 
as the congressional campaign opens, with 
the New Deal at stake. The NRA is 
being reorganized and reshaped. Plans for 
relief, involving the introduction of new 
methods of possibly far-reaching conse- 
quences, are being framed. And now, as 
the workers of the nation prepare for their 
annual celebration of Labor Day, a set of 
labor troubles comes to a head, threatening 
industrial peace and challenging the whole 
labor program of the administration. It is 
with the labor development that we shall 
deal in the discussions which follow. 


The Textile Strike 

The present troubles follow closely a 
string of disturbances which have produced 
uneasiness throughout the summer. There 
has been violence in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, a long-drawn-out longshoreman’s 
strike, culminating in a brief general strike, 
on the Pacific Coast, a threat of strike in 
the great steel industry. Now comes a two- 
fold threat in the cotton and allied indus- 
tries. A strike has been called by the tex- 
tile workers, and the employers in the cot- 
ton garment industry are defying an order 
relative to hours and wages which has been 
issued by the president of the United 
States. 

The textile situation claims our first at- 
tention. Textile factories do not make 
garments. Their work is to take the raw 
material and make it into cloth. There are 
more than 1,200 cotton mills in the 
country, and hundreds of rayon mills, silk 
mills, woolen mills. They employ three 
quarters of a million workers, half a mil- 
lion working in the cotton mills alone. 
These mills are widely distributed through- 
out the nation, though most of them are 
located in New England and the south- 
eastern states. Of the cotton mills, 241 are in 
four New England states—Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. They employ 117,000 workers. In 
the southern states of Alabama, Georgia, 
North apd South Carolina there are treble 
the number of mills and double the num- 
ber of New England workers. In these 
four states there are 730 mills with nearly 
250.000 employees. 

Before the war nearly all the cotton 
cloth manufacturing was carried on in New 
England. The drift to the south is there- 
fore a recent matter. The raw material 
is, of course, in the southern states, and 
there, also, a cheap labor force is found. 
There are abundant sources of power— 
coal and water power. It is natural, then, 
that the industry should have shifted 
southward. 

This movement, however, has caused 
much trouble. It has ruined many a New 
England town, which depended upon mills 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Jobless Are Being Put to Work 
Producing Articles for Own Use 


S winter approaches the Federal Re- 
lief Administration is canvassing the 


help groups. They call it “government 
competition” with private industry. Relief 


situation in an effort te—provideees wensemmefficials defend the program on the grounds 


jobs as possible for the unemployed. Last 
winter 4,000,000 men were given employ- 
ment in communities throughout the coun- 
try, constructing parks and playgrounds, 
cleaning up rural and undesirable city 
areas, working on public buildings, and do- 
ing numerous other tasks. These jobs 
were created by the Civil Works Admin- 
istration. Although much of the work 
done by the CWA was unnecessary and of 
little value, it kept people off the direct 
relief rolls. Moreover, the country’s busi- 
ness was stimulated by the increased pur- 
chasing power of these people. 

But this program was too expensive to 


last long. It was costing the government 
about $350,000,000 a month. It was 
brought to a_ halt 
early in the summer, 
and the Federal 


Emergency Relief 
Administration, head- 
ed by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, began providing 
another sort of job. 


The — unemployed 
were put to work 
making the things 





they and their com- 
panions needed. 


ones Many factories 
Basey which the depression 
—— closed have been 


taken over by self-help groups in the 
various states. Using raw materials and 
equipment purchased with FERA funds, 
the groups are now making most of the 
necessities which they used to buy with 
cash relief—furniture, mattresses, many 
sorts of clothing and canned food. Not 
only is this productive work, but the re- 
lief workers are being trained along lines 
that may later enable them to find work 
in private industry. 

These articles are not being sold, They 
are being used only by the needy. The 
workers are usually paid with scrip for 
the work they do, and with this scrip 
they buy what they need from the central 
distributing agency. Any surpluses are 
given away to those on the rolls of the 
local relief agencies in each state. 

The object of this program is to have 
the jobless make the things they them- 
selves need. Next to food and clothing, 
one of the greatest needs was found to be 
mattresses. In one southern state, sixty 
per cent of the people on relief rolls had 
none. Now mattresses are being made in 
large quantities. Sixty thousand women 
are being put to work in 650 sewing rooms 
throughout the country, using cotton from 
surplus stocks. Thousands of hides of 
cattle bought by the government in the 
drought regions will be kept off the com- 
petitive market by being made into shoes, 
jackets and gloves—by the unemployed 
for the unemployed. 

The FERA is also giving financial aid 
to codperative, self-help organizations. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are said 
to belong to these organizations. They 
barter their services. Many of these co- 
operatives were organized long before the 
FERA was created, the Llano colony in 
Louisiana dating back to 1914. Some of 
the members work the farms; others can 
the produce raised. Some members cut 
down trees, and others make the timber 
into lumber and furniture. Still others 
sew, tend live stock, print the necessary 
scrip, or work in some other way in 
return for a living. 

In cities, members of such groups not 
only barter among themselves but also 
perform services for landlords in exchange 
for unrented buildings. For example, car- 
penters in the codperatives remodel the 
buildings for the use of them. 

The most difficult problem for the co- 
operatives is distribution, which has been 
solved by different groups in different 
ways. The Llano colony simply gives those 
who work whatever they need. The 554 
families of the Richmond Citizens Service 
Exchange are paid in scrip; a week’s 
work is worth about $25. This scrip can 
buy food and clothing and other things 
from the central distributing agency. 

Many business men are _ loudly pro- 
testing against federal aid for these self- 


that the people who receive the food and 
clothing would not be buying it in any 
case, but would be wearing rags and 
starving. These officials contend that 
most of those thrown out of work by the 
depression do not want charity but want to 
work for a living. 

Of course it is realized that the gov- 
ernment, under present circumstances, can- 
not make work for all the unemployed. 
But it plans to aid the jobless as far as 
possible in producing what they need. 
One advantage of this type of relief is 
that it is much less expensive than the 
dole system. 


Liberty League Forms 
to Uphold Constitution 


It has been apparent for some time that 
many Democrats are opposed to the New 
Deal. They feel that it is too radical and 
threatens individual liberties. Just recently 
a number of these Democrats joined hands 
with Republicans and formed the Ameri- 
can Liberty League. Jouett Shouse, for- 
merly head of the Democratic National 
Committee, is president of the league. 
On the executive committee are such men 
as James W. Wadsworth, Republican con- 
gressman from New York, Alfred E. 
Smith and John W. Davis. 

The League plans a fight to uphold the 
Constitution. It is of the opinion that 
rights of American 
citizens are threatened 
—the right to ob- 
tain and own prop- 
erty, the freedom to 
develop their own 
businesses. President 
Roosevelt has stated 
that he is not opposed 
to the league, but he 
does not think it 
goes far enough. 
It is important, he 
thinks, to defend not 
only rights to prop- 
erty, but the right 
of people to find work 
for a living, to have 
shelter over their 
heads, to be _ edu- 
cated and healthy. He believes that the 
government is as much obligated to protect 
the man who owns no property as it is to 
protect the one who does. 


Author Wins Political 
Contest in California 





“AL” SMITH 


The campaign for the governorship of 
California has taken on national color with 
the recent Democratic nomination of Upton 
Sinclair. He is not only widely known in 
this country but also abroad as a radical 
reformer. Years ago, his novel, “The 
Jungle,” directed the attention of the na- 
tion to the “deplorable” conditions existing 
among workers in the stockyards. Since 
then he has written other novels dealing 
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SAM LAUNCHES A NEW DESTROYER 


A view of the new United States destroyer MacDonough which was recently launched at 
the Charlestown, Massachusetts, navy yard. 


with economic and_ social conditions. 

The platform on which he won the 
Democratic nomination for governorship 
calls for the settling of the unemployed on 
land where they can produce what they 
can consume, both agricultural and fac- 
tory products; it calls for heavy taxation 
of the rich and for state ownership of utili- 
ties. Mr. Sinclair makes the claim that 
if he is elected he will abolish poverty from 
California within two years. 

In obtaining the Democratic nomination, 
he defeated George Creel, who had charge 
of the government’s propaganda activities 
during the war and who was considered 
the Roosevelt administration’s choice for 
the nomination. 

Mr. Sinclair’s Republican opponent is 
Acting Governor Frank Merriam who suc- 
ceeded the late Governor Rolph. Mr. 
Merriam, who is rated as a Conservative, 
won over his opponents in the recent’ pri-~ 
mary by a large vote. 


“Flivver” Airplanes Urged 
by Commerce Department 


Is the airplane at the stage where the 
automobile was when mass production 
was launched? Secretary of Commerce 
Roper thinks so. He believes that if a new 
type of airplane of the ‘“‘flivver” variety 
were put on the market, a great many 
more people would take to flying, that is, 
of course, if such a plane had the safety 
characteristics of the larger and more 
costly models. 

As a means of encouraging the building 
of this type of plane, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce recently asked airplane manu- 
facturers to submit bids. Fourteen of them 
did so. Their prices ranged from $750 to 
$6,670. After deciding upon the safest 
and cheapest models the bureau will seek 
to stimulate mass production in the low- 
priced field. It is felt that the production 
of a small, cheap plane would add a much- 
needed stimulus to the aviation industry. 





Canada to Texas. 


—Photo by U. 8S. Forest Service 
HOW THE TREE BELT WILL LOOK 
Strips of trees, 1,000 miles long, one hundred feet wide and a mile apart, will be planted from 


By acting as a windbreak they will reduce evaporation 


and lessen the effects of drought. 











The Governmental Record 

















The President: Went to his home in 
Hyde Park, New York, Saturday, August 25. 
Expects to stay through most of September. 
Has been chiefly employed considering prob- 
lems relating to NRA reorganization. 


State Department: Completed treaty of 
reciprocity with Cuba. Working on such trea- 
ties with other nations (see page three). 


Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration: Administrator Hopkins makes 
tentative decision that strikers will be given 
relief aid same as others in need unless Labor 
Department calls strike unjustified. 


Interstate Commerce Commission: Con- 
sidering request of railroad owners that they 
be allowed to increase their freight rates so 
as to collect $170,000,000 more in revenue. 
Owners claim increased operating expenses are 
crippling them seriously. Also complain 
against being regulated so closely while their 
chief competitors, buses and trucks, are free 
to do more or less as they please. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: With nearly all surpluses reduced to 
normal or below, Wallace announces that 
crops will be somewhat expanded next year. 
Every effort will be made, however, to pre- 
vent surpluses from growing so rapidly as to 
depress prices again. Definite acreage program 
now being worked out. 


United States Forest Service: Reports 
that thousands of men are fighting and mop- 
ping up forest fires in the national forests of 
the Northern Rocky Mountain region. Thou- 
sands more are reported on guard in other 
forest regions of the West. 


National Recovery Administration: 
General Johnson's salary has been raised from 
$6,000 to $15,000. This is taken to mean that 
he will remain with the NRA after its reor- 
ganization. 


Navy Department: Secretary Swanson 
has approved the recommendation of the gen- 
eral board of the navy for a new construction 
program of twenty-four warships for the fiscal 
year ending June, 1936. The bureaus of the 
Navy Department are preparing cost estimates 
for these ships. Congressional and presiden- 
tial consent to these estimates must be se- 
cured. At the moment no one can say whether 
it is really intended that these ships be built, 
or whether we are merely preparing blueprints 
to destroy at the coming Naval Disarmament 
Conference. 

National Labor Relations Board: About 
ready to make its most important decision 
thus far. The issue is majority-minority rep- 
resentation. Must decide whether or not the 
union to which a majority of workers in an 
industry belong shall represent all workers in 
dealings with employers. Another important 
issue which it is considering is whether an 
employer has the right under the NRA to 
move his industry to another state where 
labor costs are cheaper, leaving his workers 
stranded behind him. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: Every ef- 
fort is being made to stamp out illiteracy and 
to educate the members of the corps along 
lines that will be beneficial to them when they 
leave camp. Classes in the camps were at- 
tended by 190,000 men from April 1 to Au- 
gust 1. 

Department of Justice: In order to 
focus the nation’s attention on the problem of 
crime, Mr. Henry Suydam, for twelve years 
Washington correspondent of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, bas been engaged by the Justice De- 
partment as publicity man for a new anti- 
crime campaign, 
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England: One of the very few tangible 
results of the World Economic Conference, 
which Sir John Simon helped to organize 
in London last year, was an international 
agreement on wheat growing. Twenty-two 
countries joined in a concerted program for 
the restriction of wheat exports and the 
stimulation of consumption, in order that 
supply and demand might be brought more 
closely into balance. It was recognized that 
changes would have to be 
made in the plan, from 
time to time, in order to 
cope with droughts and 
other emergencies, and a 
Wheat Advisory Commit- 
tee was created to handle 
such necessary adjust- 
ments. The latter body 
has just finished a session 
in London, on the first 
anniversary of the original 
understanding. In a prog- 
ress report, it states that 
the year’s efforts to re- 
duce wheat acreage under 
the terms of the agree- 
ment have resulted in a 
twelve per cent cut in the 
United States, a five per 
cent cut in Argentina, a 
fifteen per cent cut in 
Australia, and a ten per 
cent cut in Canada. The 
members of the commit- 
tee seemed pleased with 
the record, for they sug- 
gested that the wheat 
compact be extended not 
merely for the year orig- 
inally intended, but for 
three years. The task ot 
setting wheat quotas for 
1935 by countries will be 
delayed, however, until 
near the close of the pres- 
ent year when an international conference 
at Budapest will take up the matter again. 
* oK * 
Cuba: Only a short time ago, the United 
States gave up its rights of military inter- 
vention in Cuba, under the Platt Amend- 
ment. This friendly move toward the 
Caribbean region was followed up not long 
afterwards by the evacuation of American 
marines from Haiti, their last stronghold 
in Latin America. Now a third bid for the 
good-will of our southern neighbors has 
been made, in the form of a trade agree- 
ment with Cuba, destined to help that 
island out of her severe economic difficul- 
ties, 

Cuba, it is recalled, is dependent to a 
large degree on her sugar industry, for 
some sixty per cent of her agricultural land 
and some seventy-five per cent of her farm 
laborers are engaged in growing cane. Un- 
fortunately for her, income from the sale 
of sugar to the United States has been 
steadily dwindling away until it is now 
only a tenth of what it was a decade ago. 
Since America is her best sugar customer, 
this decline in sales has thrown thousands 
out of work in the island, transforming 
many of her inhabitants into hungry, rest- 
less agitators. The new agreement is in- 
tended to relieve this situation by granting 
Cuba a cut in the American tariff on raw 
Sugar, a cut which will save her $22,824.,- 
000 a year, under the existing import quota 
restrictions. Cuba received, in the bargain, 
several other tariff concessions, notably 
those on rum, tobacco and non-seasonal 
fruits and vegetables. 

The United States benefits from the 
compact, too, in a variety of ways. Amer- 
ican exports to Cuba have fallen almost 
ninety per cent in the last decade, while 
the island raised by degrees her tariffs and 
internal taxes on imported articles. The 
mew trade understanding makes drastic 





SIR JOHN SIMON 


slashes in these levies, perhaps the most 
important of all being a two-thirds drop 
in the imposts on hog lard. The conces- 
sion is accompanied by a long list of others, 
aiding our exports of machinery, textiles, 
farm produce, wood, tobacco and auto- 
mobiles, for example. But not all Amer- 
icans are pleased with these gains, for the 
lowering of tariffs on Cuban sugar affects 
domestic production in Hawaii, Puerto 

Rico and the Philippines. 


* * * 


Russia: Russian of- 
ficial figures on the Soviet 
factory program for the 
first half of 1934 have just 
been released. They show 
a twenty per cent increase 
in total production for the 
period, over the corre- 
sponding six months of 
last year. It is interesting 
to note that they indicate 
that the consumer is still 
making sacrifices in order 
that the industrialization 
of the country may pro- 
ceed more rapidly, for the 
rise in the output of 
heavy industries was 
nearly three times that in 
the output of light indus- 
tries. The heavy indus- 
tries, it is recalled, are en- 
gaged in turning out ma- 
chinery, iron, steel and 
other items necessary for 
the manufacture of goods, 
while the light industries 
are concerned with the 
preparation of articles 
consumed directly by the 
average person, such as 
shoes, clothes, household 
utensils and the like. 
Debt negotiations between Russia and 
the United States appear to have reached 
a deadlock this week, although they have 
been in progress for seven months. The 
United States claims some $400,000,000 
for her nationals, this sum representing the 
value of repudiated bonds and confiscated 
property held in this country. In addition, 
the American government seeks to recover 
$187,000,000 and accrued interest on the 
loans made to the Kerensky administra- 
tion. Russia, it is said, counters with a 
request for extensive credit in the United 
States with which to finance foreign trade 
during the period in which she would be 
paying off her debt. This demand is be- 
lieved to be the cause of the deadlock. 
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Canada: America is not the only coun- 
try that has suffered from the drought this 
vear, for the news from Canada indicates 
that her farmers are faced with problems 
quite similar to those in our own Middle 
West. With a view to aiding Canadian 
victims of the dry spell, railroads in the 
affected areas have offered to make drastic 
cuts in both live-stock and passenger rates. 
The government has also come to the res- 
cue, announcing its willingness to pay the 
railroad passage of humans and animals to 
more fertile regions. It is said that there 
is plenty of room for all new arrivals in 
Northern Saskatchewan, and a wholesale 
exodus to better land in that sector is ex- 
pected to result. Insurance companies 
constitute still a third relief medium, for 
they have entered into negotiations with 
the government in the hope of working out 
a suitable agreement whereby those in need 
can obtain seed grain for fresh plantings. 
* * * 


lealy: Mussolini brought the Italian war 
maneuvers, in which some 100,000 men 
participated, to a dramatic close with a 
plea for militarism. Choosing the turret 
of a tank as an appropriate platform, he 
called upon the large crowd assembled for 
the occasion to prepare for war. Although 
nobody in Europe wants war, he admitted, 
war is hovering over the continent right 
now. Despite the efforts of peace confer- 
ences, he said, war will remain as a com- 
mon means of settling disputes, and Italy 
must become a prominent military power 
if she would survive. Attention was drawn 
to the Austrian situation, as an example 
of the value of preparedness, for the 
prompt dispatch of Italian troops to the 
frontier last month was asserted to have 
been responsible for the relief of a very 
critical situation in that little country. To 
carry out his idea of preparedness, Il Duce 
contended that the whole life of Italy must 
center about her military necessities. 


ee 
Saar: The Saar Basin was a busy place 
this week as the registration of thousands 
of voters in the forthcoming plebiscite was 
completed. The plebiscite, scheduled for 
January, 1935, will determine whether the 
Saar Basin is to be governed, as at present, 
by an international commission, or whether 
it is to become a permanent part of France 
or Germany. As the basin is rich in coal, 
and was taken from Germany as a war in- 
demnity move to help France, both coun- 
tries look forward to the approaching elec- 
tion with deep interest. 

German concern over the outcome of the 
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MUSSOLINI IS HOST TO PRINCE VON STARHEMBERG OF AUSTRIA AS THE LAT- 


CE. 


January plebiscite found expression in a 
gigantic open-air demonstration at Coblenz, 
in favor of the return of the alienated ter- 
ritory to Germany. The event was staged 
with spectacular flourishes. The city was 
bedecked with flags, the streets resounded 
to the march of parading feet, pigeons were 
released, and messages of good-will arrived 
by relay runners from points scattered all 
over Germany, The high spot of the oc- 
casion was a speech by Adolf Hitler in 
which he urged his auditors, many of whom 
had travelled from the Saar itself to hear 
him, to vote for the return of the sector 
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THE SAAR 
—From CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


to the fatherland. He made a bid for the 
support of religious organizations in the 
Saar by declaring that he stood for the 
freedom of the church, provided it did not 
meddle in politics. Even French assistance 
was called for, on the grounds that a “re- 
demption” of the coal district would re- 
move one of the major obstacles now 
standing in the way of Franco-German 


friendship. 
* * * 


Germany: Religious strife grew as the 
continued effort of the Nazi faction to ob- 
tain control of the Protestant Church met 
with stout opposition. The major source 
of disagreement between the two groups 
is the propriety of the oath of allegiance 
which Reichbishop Ludwig Mueller has 
ordered Protestant pastors to take and 
which would bind them to Nazi doctrines. 
Militant elements refuse to comply with 
his demand, on the grounds that the oath 
conflicts with the vows taken at the time 
of their ordination, and interferes with the 
correct teaching of the creed. For the lat- 
ter stand, it is reported that many minis- 
ters have been arrested and questioned. 
On the other hand, the Catholics seem to 
be enjoying a period of quiet, which is 
significant because of the claim that there 
are a good many Catholic voters in the 
Saar Basin, and these voters are now being 
urged by Hitler to decide in favor of the 
return of the area to Germany, when the 
plebiscite is held in 1935. 


* * * 


Ireland: Farmers added a new para- 
graph to the account of them appearing in 
last week’s OBSERVER by vigorously resist- 
ing official attempts to collect taxes. When 
the police seized cattle belonging to grow- 
ers who refused to pay the government 
levies, and moved the stock off for en- 
forced sale, rioting began. Farmers felled 
trees and uprooted stones to block the 
roads, They tore up a section of railroad 
track, cut telegraph wires, and took other 
measures intended to interfere with the 
movement of their possessions by the 
strong arm of the law. 
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You and Your Community 


By Walter E. Myer 





N THESE columns there will appear each week 
1 discussions of means whereby citizens, whether of 
voting age or not, may exert an influence in the 
determination of public policies. There will be sug- 
gestions as to the possibilities of community better- 
ment and as to the way citizens may participate 
effectively in the public life. 











This week, for the sake of clarity and brevity, the discussion 
is carried on in the dialogue form. The imaginary conversation 
relates to local politics, its significance, and how one may par- 
ticipate successfully in it. 


Question: What about the quality of my citizenship? 
I read widely, I understand the important economic and 
political problems of the day quite well, I have definite 


opinions on matters of public policy. Does that not 
mark me as a good citizen? 


Answer: Not necessarily. You may be full of infor- 
mation and opinions and yet do nothing about them. You 
may not be exerting any influence on the course of public 
action. And so far as good citizenship is concerned, that is 
the only thing that counts. 


Question: But I express my opinions freely. Does 
that not help to create public opinion, and do not those 
in power heed public opinion? 

Answer: You may be exerting considerable influence 
through the expression of opinion. Public officials do 
listen to the demands of public opinion on the few big 
issues about which the people are aroused. In the case of 
other matters the officials use their own discretion. Hence, 
if you wish to exert great influence, you must help select 
officials whose general policies and programs you approve. 


Question: Well, I vote when elections come around. 
Am I not helping thereby to elect officials? 


ANSWER: Yes, but your most effective vote should be 
in the primary, rather than the general election. At 
the election your choice is limited. The Democrats 
have a candidate, probably selected by the Democratic 
party machine. The Republican candidate was probably 
nominated by the Republican party machine. In national 
politics there may be a difference between the two men— 
a difference of issues. In state and local politics the two 
are probably much the same. The voter has little choice, 
for there is very little difference between a Democratic 
and a Republican machine; between a Democratic and a 
Republican politician. 


Question: What do you mean by a party machine? 

Answer: Each party is organized. There is a commit- 
teeman or precinct executive in every precinct. (A pre- 
cinct is the smallest political unit. In the county it may 
be a township; in the city a section of a ward. There is 
a voting place in each precinct.) Over the precinct com- 
mitteeman is the ward or county committeeman. Above 
the ward committeeman is the “boss” or directing head of 
the city organization. In the rural districts, the “boss” 
may dominate a county. The leading party officials, if 
they work together under a “boss,” may be termed the 
party “machine.” 


Question: But you inferred a while ago that candi- 
dates were usually selected by party machines. How 
can the machines exert so much influence? 

ANSWER: The party bosses decide whom they wish to 
nominate for some particular office. The word is sent 
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down the line to all the henchmen. Each precinct com- 
mitteman sets out to give this candidate a majority in the 
primary of the party. As a general thing a committee- 
man controls a number of votes. He probably has several 
relatives, five at least, who will vote as he suggests. He 
has been able to give a number of people jobs. He 
recommends a judge and clerk of elections, for example, 
for the precinct at voting times. Each person named 
gets several dollars for the service, is glad to get the 
money, and votes as the committeeman asks. Each of 
these appointees has relatives who will do the same. 
Other persons have been helped to get jobs by the local 
political leader, or have been accommodated in some way. 
They and their relatives will vote “right.” Frank Kent, 
an astute observer of practical politics, estimates that each 
efficient precinct committeeman controls about sixty-five 
votes. Issues, of course, have nothing to do with it. It’s 
purely a matter of paying for favors. These sixty-five 
votes will swing an election in the precincts in most 
cases. If a certain candidate, supported by the machine, 
gets a majority of votes in all, or most of the precincts, 
he will be nominated. 


Question: But frequently there are 600 or so voters in 
a precinct. How could sixty-five votes win? 

Answer: If there are 600 votes in a precinct we may 
assume that there are 300 of each party—300 eligible to 
vote in the Democratic primary and 300 eligible to vote in 
the Republican primary. A majority would be 151, if all 
voted. But all do not vote in primaries. Most voters do 
not. The politicians know this. They know that in a 
party primary, in a precinct where there are 300 party 
votes, not more than 100 ordinarily will take the trouble 
to vote. If a machine can line up more than fifty, it can 
probably win. Those who have axes to grind all go to the 
primary. Those who have no personal stake in the out- 
come stay at home. So the selfish interests are likely to 
nominate candidates. The “good citizen” goes to the 
polls in the November election and takes his choice be- 
tween the candidate put up by the Republican machine 
and the one put up by the Democratic machine, and 
thinks he has done his duty. 


Question: Are the candidates put up and nominated 
by these party machines always dishonest and un- 
worthy? 


ANsweER: By no means. The politicians, the men who 
control the party machinery, may be very good and pub- 
lic-spirited men. Whether they are or not, they fre- 
quently select excellent candidates for policy’s sake. But 
they cannot, as a usual thing, be trusted. If they make 
a business of politics they expect favors of some kind. 
It takes money to run campaigns. They frequently get 
their contributions from interests of doubtful character 
which want protection or favors. Hence, at critical 
points, they are likely to support such interests. 


Question: Does the quality of our state and local of- 
ficials affect us very much—as much as the quality of 
national officials? 

ANSWER: Ordinarily, much more. In times of crisis 
like the present the national government may touch us 
more closely. But the state and local officials determine 
tax rates, govern our educational system, combat crime, 
preserve health, build roads, and carry on the most im- 
portant of all functions of government. 


Question: How can ordinary citizens, such as I, chal- 
lenge the domination of professional politicians? 

ANSWER: By taking control of the machinery of your 
own party. Go to the primary. If you are not old 
enough to vote, get your friends to go. Help elect one of 
your friends precinct committeeman. You, yourself, 
must be a politician—must learn to get out the vote and 
control elections. 


Questions: But isn’t politics dirty? 

ANSWER: Politics is the art of government. If it is 
dirty it is because voters, through their indifference, allow 
dirty interests to take charge. If politics is dirty then 
government is, for those who are practiced in the arts of 
politics are the ones who control the governments, local, 
state and national. 


Question: I suppose I can read all about this in a 
civics text, can I not? 


Answer: If you are fortunate enough to have an un- 
usually realistic text. Most of them, unfortunately, de- 
scribe government and politics as they would operate 
under ideal conditions, rather than as they actually do 
operate. 


Question: Where can I find a good description of ac- 
tual political practices as they are to be found in the 
various communities of the nation? 

Answer: An excellent explanation is to be found in 
Frank Kent’s “The Great Game of Politics,” (New York: 
Doubleday Doran). 
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Something to Think About 























1. On the basis of your present knowledge, can you suggest 
fair terms of settlement for the textile dispute? What informa- 
tion, which you do not now have, would you need in order 
to render a just decision? 

2. Is there a textile mill in your community? If so, have you 
talked with workers or employers to find out their views? 

3. Do you think strikers who are in need should receive 
federal relief? 

4. Do you think the garment industry leaders are justified 
in fighting the president’s order? 

5. Did Hitler do anything during the summer which would 
cause you to consider him a danger to world peace? 


6. In what voting precinct do you live? How many parties 
hold primaries in this precinct?) Who is the precinct chairman, 
committeeman, or executive of each party? Do your friends 
of voting age vote in the primaries? When was the last pri- 
mary held? What officers were nominated? 

7. How is the relief work organized in your community? 
How much aid does your county or city receive from the fed- 
eral government ? 

8. Does the comparison of Roman policies with the New 
Deal give you any ideas as to the value of the study of his- 
tory ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Labor’s Fight for Power. Atlantic, 
August, 1934, pp. 129-142. (b) Labor Under the NRA. Yale 
Review, December, 1933, pp. 248-259. (c) First Flight of the 
Blue Eagle; Cotton Textile Code in Operation. Atlantic, 
March, 1934, pp. 321-325. (d) Is Germany Facing Bank- 
ruptcy?- Current History, July, 1934, pp. 425-430. (e) The 
Man Behind Hitler. The Living Age, October, 1933, pp. 117- 
123. (f) The Real Crisis in Germany. Current History, Septem- 
ber, 1934, pp. 651-657. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Ernst Roehm (air’nst rum—ws as in 
burn), von Starhemberg (fon shtar’em-bairg), Kurt von 
Schleicher (koort fon schli’ker—i as in ice), Wilhelm Goering 
(veel’helm gur’ing—wz as in burn), Dollfuss (doll’foos), Il Duce 
(eel doo’chay), Ludwig Mueller (loot’veeg mul/ler—zx as in 
unit) Hjalmar Schacht (hyal’mar shah’kt). 


Legislatures used to elect senators. Huey Long prefers a 
system under which a senator chooses his own legislature. 
—Washington Star 


At last Hitler has evolved a sound idea: He holds the in- 
auguration before the election. —The New Yorker 


The circle is not yet complete. The government has in- 
vented no way by which it pays your taxes——Detroit News 


Warden Lawes of Sing Sing says that college men make 
good prisoners. There is another clinching argument for 
higher education. —Richmond T1mes-DisPATCH 


France has been urged, by some advisers, to pay her debt 
to us in wine. It won’t work, we are afraid. The way 
France feels about paying, the stuff would be vinegar. 

—Portland OREGONIAN 
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Poems by Vera Brittain 


“Poems of the War and After,” by 
Vera Brittain. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 


“it ESTAMENT of Youth,” published 

last year, is an autobiography cover- 
ing the war and post-war years. It contains 
the reflections of a thoughtful, sensitive 
young woman, and gives an excellent pic- 
ture of how the changing, critical, tragic 
times are affecting the thinking and feeling 
of young men and women. Now the author, 
Vera Brittain, has brought together in a 
slender volume, bits of verse, written dur- 
ing and after the war. These poems are 
sad, in some cases disillusioned. Most of 
them are pleasingly smooth and musical. 
The concluding poem, written last year, 
“If I Were God,” reproduced on this 
page, illustrates a kindly and large-minded 
philosophy characteristic of the author’s 
writings. 


Through England 


“English Journey,” by J. B. Priestley. 
New York: Harpers. $3.00. 








OW would you like to go on a jour- 
ney through England, visiting the old 
villages which still stand as reminders of 
the pre-industrial era; visiting as well the 
newer, bustling manufacturing districts; 
dropping in for visits here and there with 
farmers, country gentlemen, merchants, 
laborers? How would you like to have as 
a traveling companion a kindly, observant, 
well-informed, philosophical Englishman 
who already knows his England very well, 
but who wants to see again, at first hand, 
representative sections of the country, and 
representative types of people, with all 
their varied manners of life? Would you 
not enjoy his reflections on the changing 
scene in this bit of a changing world? 
There would be nothing of the hurried 
observations of the tourist; nothing of 
the blatant haranguings of the professional 
guide. Such a journey would be a pleasure, 
and also an opportunity for social and 
economic study. It would furnish material 
for thought as to the nature of the eco- 
nomic revolution through which the whole 
world is passing. 
Perhaps you will not have the privilege 
of taking a trip of this sort in person, but 
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you can find a substitute which will prove 
surprisingly satisfying. You may make 
this pilgrimage vicariously as you sit by 
your own fireside, reading J. B. Priestley’s 
charming yet starkly realistic picture of 
present-day England, and English men, 
women and children, at home and at work. 

“English Journey” is not an ordinary 
travel book. It is not an ordinary socio- 
logical study. It is an absorbingly inter- 
esting story of the author’s leisurely 
journey round about England a year ago 
this fall. It has all the attractiveness of 
fiction; all the reality of a social scientist’s 
report. Not often do we find a book 
which we are so anxious to pass on to 
teachers, students and readers everywhere 
who enjoy good literature, and who wish 
to be better acquainted with the people 
and the problems of today. 


War as It Really Is 


“The Backwash of War,” by Ellen 
N. La Motte. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


T HIS is not a pleasant book because it 

is not dealing with a pleasant subject. 
It is the story of a war nurse, who draws 
vivid pictures of war as she saw it. We 
have had too much of the other side of 
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the picture—the glory of war. Here is 
reality, shorn of sentimentalism. Here are 
the horrors of the hospital, but the hos- 
pital, be it remembered, witnesses the ac- 
tual product of war—product in human 
misery and destruction. It is a terrible 
book, just as “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” is a terrible book. If everyone 
should read books of this kind, war might 
perhaps lose some of its attractiveness 
and we might be nearer to constructive 
efforts toward peace. 


Josephine Roche 


When Josephine Roche, president of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, an- 
nounced that she would 








run for the governorship 
of Colorado, labor lead- 
ers of that state were 
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(Illustration by Stephen Reid in “English Journey.’’) 


MOST ENGLISH 


elated. They assured her 
of their active support. 
They had a reason for 
doing this. Miss Roche 
is one of the most en- 
lightened employers in 
the country. As _ presi- 
dent of the second larg- 
est coal mine in Colo- 
rado, she has effected 
important social and 
labor reforms. She goes 
on the theory that the 
closer the relationship 
between worker and em- 
ployer, the better for 
everyone concerned. 
Soon after she ac- 
quired control of the 
mine, she encouraged 
her workers to organize 
themselves into a union. 
When the union was 
formed she drew up a 
contract with it, »rree- 
ing to pay the miners 
$7.00 a day and to im- 
prove their working con- 
ditions generally. The 
result was as she ex- 
pected. The miners be- 
came satisfied and en- 
thusiastic workers. When 
other companies began 
to cut prices during the 


AND THE 


depression they of- 
fered of their own 
accord to lend 
their employer 
one-half of their 
wages. “The fight 
is ours as well as 
yours,” they said. 
The mine contin- 
ued to operate and 
decent prices were 
once more estab- 
lished. 

Miss Roche con- 
siders this a new 
kind of victory. 
She has proved to 
herself that it is 
possible for em- 
ployer and em- 
ployee to work to- 
gether in harmony. 
And now _ this 
woman industrial 
leader, ambitious 
for greater 
achievements, is 
trying out for the 


governorship of 
Colorado. Hith- 
erto, she has 


never engaged in 

politics, but she has had extensive social 
and economic training. One of her chief 
opponents in the Democratic primary will 
be Governor Johnson who is serving his 
first term as chief executive of that state. 
A close contest is predicted. 


Quoting Artemus Ward 


Albert Jay Nock points out that good 
sense pervades first-rate humor, by refer- 
ring back to the writings of Artemus 
Ward, in the September Atlantic Monthly. 
Indicating the significance of certain 
events in the Civil War era, Mr. Nock 
intersperses his article with the sayings of 
Artemus Ward in such a fashion as to 
give the reader an entertaining and instruc- 
tive release from solemnity. For example, 
Nr. Nock refers to the extravagant claims 
of the Abolitionists, and punctuates his 
comment with the following quotation 
from Artemus Ward: ‘Feller Sitterzens, 
the Afrikan may be Our Brother. Sevral 
hily respectyble gentlemen and sum tal- 
ented females tell us so, & fur argyment’s 
sake I mite be injooced to grant it, tho’ 
I don’t beleeve it myself. But the Afrikan 
isn’t sevral of our brothers & all our fust 
wife’s relashuns. He isn’t our grandfather 
and our grate-grandfather and our Aunt 
in the country. Scarcely. & yit numeris 
persons would have us think so.” Again, 
when Mr. Ward’s patriotism was ques- 
tioned in Alabama, he said: “I’m a Dis- 
soluter. I’m in favor of Jeff Davis, Bow- 
regard, Pickens, Capt. Kidd, Bloobeard, 
Munro Edards, the devil, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, and all the rest of ’em. I’m in favor 
of this war and also of the next war. I’ve 
been in favor of the next war for over 
sixteen years. Blud, Eargo, blud! sed I, 
tho’ them words isn’t orriggernal with me.” 


An Average Man Looks Back 


After being held down to a daily grind 
for years in his business, Homer H. Shan- 
non breaks away from his desk for a mo- 
ment, in the September issue of Harper’s 
Magazine, to afford us an opportunity to 
study his mode of life. First, he rolls 
back the years and gives us revealing pas- 
sages from his boyhood notebook, in 
which he once wrote that the conventional 
path leads to some interesting spots, but 
on the whole should be shunned as it is 
rendered too “dusty and suffocating from 
the stir of many clumsy feet.” With a 
sigh he then transports us back to the 
present, and to the realization that the 
passage of time has unconsciously forced 
him into the very rut he once planned to 
avoid. This realization comes to him as 
a rude shock, as he takes stock of his prob- 
lems, for he believes that the change in 
his philosophy has been unfortunate. 
Finding himself to be an average urban 
type, without zest for life, he seeks a way 
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out. When he turns to religion, he finds 
no relief, as it is rooted in an ancient 
world whose problems are not those of 
1934. Even family relations give him 
small comfort in the bustle of city life. 
And there we leave him, a_ voluntary 
warning to those who, in their quest for 
success, are unable to master life. 


Southern Negroes and the AAA 

A revealing picture is given of the diffi- 
culties involved in carrying out govern- 
ment policies among the Negroes in the 
cotton belt, in an article by Julia H. Railey, 
in the September Forum. One of the first 
problems she describes is that of filling out 
official blanks. The best location for a 
given form that could be arrived at was 
“Agent is referred to Heeney’s General 
Store, Goshen, for directions to the blank 
place.” Then there was the question of 
getting Negro tenants to pledge their live 
stock as security for loans, for the farmers 
greatly feared government agents. Only 
after a white woman had offered to take 
their mortgage and in turn give security to 
the government would they consent to the 
deal. But when it was found that on top 
of this step they had to have their cattle 
branded, further complications arose. 
Rhoda, an old Negro-woman tenant, won't 
have the government agents mark her cat- 
tle under the terms of the loan, for she 
fears that he will then “ketch ’em in de 
woods one day an’ drive ’em off an’ I can’t 
do nothin’ to he’p myse’f.” But fortu- 
nately it was found that the government 
papers recognized old marks, and Rhoda 
had already marked her cattle. 











IF I WERE GOD... 


By Vera Brittain 


I should be sorry for their limitations, 

The poor perception which was all I 
gave, 

The failures of their warped imagina- 
tions, 

The errors that embarrass and enslave; 

I should remember that their ears could 


hearken 

Only to sounds more obvious than 
truth, 

And pity them because resentments 
darken 

The quiet of age, the generous loves 
of youth. 

And I should hasten, on My Day of 
Judgment, 

To draw aside the veil that dims their 
eyes, 

And bring to each sore heart the swift 


assuagement 

Of everlasting reassured surprise. 

So should their dark bewilderments be 
ended, 

Their harsh misunderstandings disap- 
pear, 

And all the grief they caused each other 
mended 

Because at last they see, 
and hear. 


and know, 
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Germany and Europe: The lron Ring Tightens 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 





CHANCELLOR, 


LEADER AND PRESIDENT 
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Adolf Hitler, as he arrived in Hamburg recently to deliver an address. 


a series of bloody incidents which shook 
the Reich from one end to another. It 
appears that Captain Ernst Roehm, Hit- 
ler’s closest friend, a minister in his cabi- 
net and leader of the Storm Troops—the 
army of brown shirts with whose help Hit- 
ler rode into power—acted as chief insti- 
gator in a plot to oust the chancellor. 
Roehm is said to have won the support of 
a number of Storm Troop sub-leaders and 
to have connived with General Kurt von 
Schleicher, who had preceded Hitler as 
chancellor. June 30 is the date which is 
supposed to have been set for the coup. 
But Hitler found out about the plans be- 
forehand. With the assistance of Prussian 
Premier Wilhelm Goering, he crushed the 
plot and executed the plotters ruthlessly. 
In all, seventy-seven enemies of the Hitler 
régime lost their lives in the ‘“‘purge” of 
June 30, among them a number who are 
not thought to have had any designs on 
the government, but who, on previous oc- 
casions, had been unfriendly to Hitler, 

The true details of all that happened are 
not known, and may never be. They are 
not so important for immediate purposes, 
however. The vital fact is that there was 
grave dissension among members of the 
National Socialist party this summer. Hit- 
ler had often boasted of a united front 
among the members of his party. This 
assertion was disproved. 


Absolute Master 


The dissatisfaction which resulted in the 
June 30 affair seems to have been due 
partly to personal jealousy on the part of 
Roehm and to discontent among the Storm 
Troops over the policies of the Hitler gov- 
ernment. Many of the brown shirts had 
been attracted to the Hitler banner by his 
promises of reforms which had a decided 
socialistic tinge. For example, he had 
pledged himself to break up large land 
estates, to establish a system of public 
ownership of trusts, and of profit-sharing 
in large concerns. But either Hitler had 
been insincere in making these promises or 
he was prevented from executing them by 
the large industrialists who flocked to his 
support and helped him financially when 
they saw he was likely to become chan- 
cellor. At any rate the promises were not 
carried out and hence the division in the 
ranks. It is a breach which still exists and 
which may develop into something serious 
in the future. 

But if these events appeared to make 
Hitler’s position insecure, he seemed to re- 
gain something of what he had lost when 
President von Hindenburg died early in 
August, The Nazi leader took advantage 
of this occasion to concentrate every ves- 
tige of power in his own person by taking 
over the office of president. As chancellor- 
president (although he will not permit him- 
self to be called president) his power is 
complete and final. This action on his part 


was the signal for another large popular 
demonstration in his favor. The Nazi 
propaganda machine was set in motion and 
the people driven to the polls to record 
approval or disapproval of their leader. 
Ninety per cent of them voted for him and 


which the martial spirit of Hitler’s men 
could not prevail. 

But the Franco-Russian project did not 
progress smoothly because of opposition 
from Great Britain and Italy, particularly 
the latter. Mussolini was loath to see his 
rival, France, become so overwhelmingly 
strong on the continent. He decided, there- 
fore, to cultivate Hitler and, if possible, to 
use him in order to thwart French designs. 
A meeting of the two dictators took place 
in Venice in June. The conversations were 
kept secret but it is understood that Hitler 
promised Mussolini to cease interfering 
with Austria (union between Austria and 
Germany had been a cardinal point in his 
program) and Mussolini is said to have 
pledged to support Hitler in his demands 
for armaments equality. 


The new friendship was short-lived, how- 
ever. When Hitler returned to Germany 
he experienced considerable difficulty in 
making his subordinates stop their cam- 
paign to foment a Nazi revolt in Austria. 
This angered Mussolini, and his anger 
mounted to a rage when, a short while 
afterward, Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
of Austria was assassinated by a group of 
Austrian Nazis who attempted to take over 
the government. I] Duce rushed his troops 
to the Austrian border and for a moment 
it seemed that Europe might be plunged 
into war. But Hitler carefully refrained 
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ten against. His showing in this case was 
not so good as the ninety-three per cent 
vote polled last year when he called upon 
the people to approve his action in with- 
drawing Germany from the disarmament 
conference and the League of Nations, but 
still it showed that he has so far retained 
his strong grip upon the German people. 
It is certain that many voters would have 
cast an adverse ballot had they not feared 
the consequences to themselves. The fact 
that more than 4,000,000 people had the 
courage to risk voting ‘“‘no” reveals a strong 
undercurrent of opposition. But on the 
whole there is no doubt that Hitler is still 
master. 


The Iron Ring 


So much for his political record at home. 
We find that he fared much less impres- 
sively in international affairs. It will be 
recalled that at the last meeting of the 
disarmament conference in May, France 
and Russia set about encircling Germany 
with a series of alliances—‘mutual assist- 
ance pacts” is the name used. These two 
nations, noting the rapidity with which 
Germany was rearming in violation of the 
Versailles Treaty, and fearing that even- 
tually she would obtain allies and that war 
would become inevitable, determined to 
forestall her if possible. They planned to 
build an iron ring around Germany against 
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from antagonizing Italy further, and a new 
anti-Nazi Austrian government was estab- 
lished in Vienna with Italian support. 

This incident was a severe defeat for 
Hitler. Not only did he not gain Austria 
but he lost the sympathy of Mussolini in 





the bargain. The Dollfuss assassination 
has further alienated the nations of Europe. 
The movement to encircle Germany goes 
on. European diplomats are apparently 
convinced that Hitler must go before the 
continent can again be comfortable and 
they are determined to freeze him out if 
possible. Germany stands alone. 


Economic Conditions 


This brings us to the economic prob- 
lem and to the all-important question of 
how Germany has fared during her first 
nineteen months of Hitlerism. The con- 
sensus of opinion among students of Ger- 
man developments is that the situation is 
becoming. progressively worse and that the 
economic crisis confronting Hitler over- 
shadows by far his political and interna- 
tional difficulties. And it probably has 
more to do with determining whether he 
is to remain in power. 

Germany’s economic ills, like those of 
other countries, are so many and so wide- 
spread that they cannot be stated briefly. 
The chief troubles, however, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The almost total depletion of gold 
reserves in the Reichsbank, which makes 
the position of the currency dangerously 
unstable. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president 
of the Reichsbank and economic dictator 
of Germany, has declared that he will 
under no circumstances resort to inflation. 
But despite these assertions further tail- 
spins for the German mark are not im- 
possible. To this is coupled Germany’s 
default on all her foreign obligations, which 
has ruined her credit standing abroad. 

2. A gradual decline in exports, induced 
partly by the foreign boycott on German 
goods, carried on by Jews and others who 
resent the terrorist activities of the Hitler 
government, and partly by the fact that 
Germany is technically on the gold stand- 
ard which makes the price of her goods 
higher on the international market than 
those of Great Britain, the United States 
and other countries which have abandoned 
gold. The decline in exports, plus the 
exhaustion of the gold reserve, has reduced 
Germany’s ability to pay for much-needed 
imports of raw materials. There is a scarc- 
ity of raw materials in Germany, so much 
so, that they have to be rationed out to 
factories. 

3. The drought which has reduced the 
German crop of 1934 to a point twenty- 
five per cent below that of 1933. 

4. A rising cost of living which has not 
been offset by correspondingly higher 
salaries. 

And then, of course, there are the old 
familiar problems of unemployment and 
relief. The German government claims to 
have reduced unemployment to 2,000,000 
or to a third of what it was before Hitler 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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THE HERO OF TANNENBERG IS BURIED 


The death of President von Hindenburg was one of the major events in Germany this summer. 
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The Textile Industry's Labor Troubles 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


which have moved away. Workers in these 
northern districts have been thrown out of 
employment. Whole communities have 
been impoverished. In some cases the New 
England mill owners were ruined. Other 
owners were enterprising enough to move 
to the south, taking advantage of more 
favorable conditions. The southern mills 
draw their labor forces from the native 
white men and women, many of them com- 
ing from the mountain districts, A num- 
ber of the mills pay fair wages, taking 
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LED TO EXPECT TOO MUCH 
—Carlisle in Washington 


southern costs of living into account, but 
in many cases the employers have taken 
advantage of the fact that the workers, 
fresh from the mountains, are poor and 
unorganized. They have paid miserable 
wages, and have worked the employees as 
long as sixty or seventy hours a week. 


A Chaotic Industry 


It is to be seen that the textile industry 
is disorganized. Conditions have been 
chaotic, with owners in one section com- 
peting with the owners of the other, and 
with the workers of the two sections also 
in competition. As soon as the NRA went 
into effect this industry was quickly placed 
under a code. The cotton textile code fixed 
minimum wages and maximum hours. In 
the south workers were to receive no less 
than $12 a week, while the northern mini- 
mum wage was $13. Forty hours a week 
was all a mill could work its employees, 
and child labor, previously widespread, was 
abolished. The cotton workers, like the 
rest of American labor, were given the 
right to organize themselves into unions 
and to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers for better working conditions. This 
was a marked gain for them, as the work- 
ers in some mills belonged to unions and 
could demand better treatment, while 
others were not. organized and had no 
weapon with which to protect their rights. 

The adoption of the NRA code brought 
about better conditions in most places. The 
mill owners say that wages have been in- 
creased seventy per cent, that hours have 
been reduced and that 140,000 persons 
have been added to the pay rolls. But the 
workers have remained dissatisfied. Pro- 
tests have poured in to the NRA head- 
quarters to the effect that codes were being 
violated by the employers. The workers 
have never been fully organized. Attempts 
have been made to organize the employees 
In non-union mills. The workers have a 
right under the code to organize, but it is 
charged that, in many cases, employers 
dismiss those who join. 


Strikers’ Demands 


; There are other complaints. In June the 
NRA ordered a reduction of twenty-five 
Per cent in the hours the textile machines 
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could be operated. This has meant a cut 
in the working time of those tending the 
machines, and the mills have cut wages 
accordingly. The result is, so it is said, 
that the textile employees are getting, not 
the $12 or $13 assured them by the code, 
but $7 to $10 instead. The workers de- 
mand the restoration of the code wages. 
The workers say, too, that individual em- 
ployees are called upon to tend additional 
machines. This adding to the work of each 
person is called the “stretch-out” system, 
and the workers demand that it 
be abolished. The employers deny 
that the mill hands are being 
overworked. The workers call 
for a thirty instead of a forty 
hour week. The mill owners con- 
tend that they cannot afford to 
make this reduction. There has 
been dissatisfaction for months, 
with scattered strikes. Now the 
national organization, the United 
Textile Workers, has called a 
strike throughout the industry. 
Only half the employees of the 
textile mills of the nation belong 
to the organization, but the labor 
leaders hope that nearly all of 
them will join the strike. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has been trying to bring 
about a settlement, but, as we go 
to press, the opposing groups are 
as far apart as ever and a strike 
seems inevitable-~~The Cotton 
Textile Institute, the national 
organization of mill owners, has re- 
fused to accept the mediation of 
the Labor Relations Board to 
meet in conference with the work- 
ers. The board cannot force 
the disputants to accept arbitration. 


Relief Administration’s Position 


The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration has to meet a difficult problem in 
relation to the strike. Its job, of course, 
is to give relief to all those who are ac- 
tually needy and who cannot find work. 
What shall it do in the case of men and 
women who are out of work because they 
have struck? As soon as their pay checks 
stop they will, of course, be needy. They 
can find work, but only under conditions 
which the labor organizations to which 
they belong will not tolerate. Shall the 
government, acting through the FERA, 
hold them to be entitled to aid? If it 
does so, it will be giving actual assistance 
to the strike, for it will enable the strikers 
to hold out. If it refuses tr give relief it 
will be helping to break the strike, inas- 
much as the strikers have only scant union 
funds for sustenance. This is a very diffi- 
cult problem for an agency of the govern- 
ment to determine, but Federal Relief 
Administrator Hopkins Las made a tenta- 
tive decision. He holds that strikers are 
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eligible for relief ex- 
cept in cases where 
the Labor Department 
has held the © strike 
to be unjustified. Local 
relief agencies, which re- 
ceive a good part of 
their funds from the 
federal government, are 
also authorized by Hop- 
kins to “furnish relief 
to the families of strik- 
ing wage earners.” If this 
textile strike is carried 
out as ordered it is pos- 
sible that about 3,000- 
000 persons may be 
added to the relief rolls. 

While the stage was 
being set for the textile 
strike, another labor is- 
sue of first importance 
confronted the adminis- 
tration. The trouble here 











was with an _ industry 
closely related to the 
textile—the cotton gar- 
ment industry. This 
industry manufactures 
men’s work shirts and other work clothing, 
men’s pajamas, boys’ shirts, house dresses, 
collars, maids’ uniforms, and other articles 
of clothing. Its 4,000 cotton garment 
plants and factories are located in all the 
states of the Union but six. About a 
quarter of a million workmen are employed 
in this industry. 


Roosevelt Defied 


The cotton garment industry is operating 
under a code which provides for a forty- 
hour week with minimum wages of $12 a 
week in the South and $13 a week in the 
North. The charge has been made recently 
that the hours were too long in this in- 
dustry and wages were too low. Industries 
which compete with the cotton garment 
makers are obliged by codes to pay higher 
wages, wages of from $15 to $45 a week, 
and the hours of work are down to thirty- 
five and thirty-six a week. Manufacturers 
of men’s and women’s clothing operating 
under codes paying these higher wages and 
working shorter hours have contended that 
standards in the cotton garment industry 
should be raised so that the cotton garment 
makers could not compete unfairly with 
the other clothing manufacturers. 

After having had the case under consid- 
eration for several weeks President Roose- 
velt issued an order changing the code of 
the cotton garment industry, reducing the 
hours of workers ten per cent without de- 
creasing their pay. Those doing piece 
work are to receive ten per cent above 
their present wages, and workers who are 
employed by the week rather than by the 
hou: are to have an increase of ten per 
cent when the order goes into effect. 

The leaders of the cotton 
garment industry at once met 
and declared that they would 
not abide by the president’s 
order. They declare that he 
has exceeded his legal powers 
in making this change in the 
code. They further contend 
that they have already raised 
wages and cut hours and that 
they are not in a financial po- 
sition to afford a further rais- 
ing of standards. The presi- 
dent and his advisers insist 
that he has the power. They 
point to a provision of the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act which declares that the 
president may modify any pro- 
vision of any code. 


A Fundamental Issue 


In the long run, this dis- 
pute may be one of the most 
significant developments of our 
time. If neither side backs 
down, the issue will come be- 
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IT THIS WAY? 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


fore the courts, probably tefore the United 
States Supreme Court. In that event, the 
future of the NRA will be at stake, and 
the NRA is the pillar upon which the en- 
tire recovery edifice has been built. This 
may well be the “test case” which has 
lurked behind the doors of the Supreme 
Court ever since the NRA was established. 
Opponents of the president’s program have 
been hoping for such a “test case” for 
months, feeling that the Supreme Court 





FLYING WEATHER—BAD 


—Cowan in Boston TRANSCRIPT 


woud throw out the whole NRA scheme 
6 illegal and unconstitutional. Many sup- 
porters of the president would welcome the 
“test case,” confident that the NRA would 
be held constitutional and legal by that 
august tribunal, thus giving added authority 
and power to the present administration. 
This dispute will probably add flames to 
the debate over the proper relationship be- 
tween government and industry. 


GERMANY AND ‘EUROPE 





(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
came into power. Actually a great number 
of unemployed have been drawn into labor 
camps, various kinds of public works proj- 
ects, and many have been forced back 
into industry whether they were needed 
or not. 

The present state.of Germany means 
that this winter the nation will have to 
tighten its belt severely. Unable to pur- 
chase abroad all the necessary raw ma- 
terials, the government is bending its en- 
ergies to developing substitutes and to 
make the nation self-sufficient. This will 
require tremendous sacrifices on the part 
of the people. War-time rations may be 
decreed to surmount the crisis. It is this 
condition, it is believed, which will pro- 
vide the crucial test for Hitler. 
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LL too often the student of history looks upon the 
A characters that march across the pages of his book 
as unreal beings. He forgets that races long passed from 
this earth did not struggle with might and main just to leave 
a meager paragraph in some 
schoolboy’s notebook, but 
instead tried with tired 
minds and weary bodies to 
master that tiny hour al- 
lotted to them amidst a 
vast eternity. Not only does he forget that multitudes 
now dead were once alive, but he misses the important 
fact that they possessed hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows that were sometimes startlingly similar to his own. 
If he will but remember these things, and scan the long 
records of human experience with a sympathetic heart, he 
cannot fail to be wiser, to feel less isolated by his era 
from the “living past.” If, for example, he will roll back 
the centuries to the economic crises that beset Rome in 
the days of her “glory,” he will find very real people en- 
gaged in battling a very real depression with very real 
measures of relief. He will be automatically carried back 
from the New Deal to another, and older deal. Scenes 
and events written in dusty tomes will come to life, and 
touch a sympathetic chord in his imagination. 


History is a record 
of the living past, 
not a dead story 


MPERIAL Rome, burdened with an expensive military 
| establishment, sought relief for her treasury through 
inflatien, a word that has a familiar ring. Her gold- 
standard unit, the aureus, was revalued under Nero, 
its gold content being re- 
duced by six per cent. Ne- 
ro’s successors followed his 
policy of “managing” the 
currency until by the time 
of Diocletian the quantity 
of gold in the aureus had been reduced by thirty per cent, 
just a bit less than the sudden cut made by President 
Roosevelt last spring when he sliced forty per cent off 
the American dollar. Much more spectacular than the 
fall of gold aurei was the debasement of the silver 
denarius. The latter was alloyed and realloyed until by 
the time of Septimus Severus it was half silver and half 
copper. Following the reign of Caracalla, the coin lost 
its dignity with alarming rapidity; it became a mere piece 
of copper, dipped in a bath of silver, or even pewter, to 
give it an outward semblance of value—and history re- 
cords that wholesale frauds were perpetrated on the peo- 
ple as tin, lead and zinc were added to the batch. In com- 
parison, the recent alteration in the silver content of the 
dollar is almost negligible. 


Back in the days of 
Rome, inflation was 


a live issue 


OT content with “managing” the currency, Imperial 
Rome tested out her skill at price-fixing. Diocletian, 

in his edict of 301 A. D., determined the amounts to be 
paid throughout the Roman Empire for both agricultural 
and industrial products; more than that, he set standard 
wages for every form of labor and of profes- 
sional service. The avowed object of this 
legislation was to check the “outrageous” in- 
crease in prices at the time, an increase chiefly 
attributed to the poor state of the currency, 
due to the preceding inflation. According to 


The campaign for the election of Congress is getting under way this week and 
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Records of Ancient New Deals 


By William Beard 


noted historians, this order was extraordinarily compre- 
hensive. We are reminded, as we read the records on 
this matter, that America tried price-fixing during the 
World War, and now talks of it again as mounting costs 
under the New Deal threaten the consumer’s pocket- 
book. The penalties provided for noncompliance with 
the government price schedules were indeed strict, for 
death was decreed to anyone who offered or demanded 
more than the legal price. There is something very 
modern in the fact that this law was impossible to 
enforce, that it took no account of variations in supply 
and demand in different parts of the empire or of the 
difference in quality of articles of the same type. In spite 
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of the severe penalty, the law was constantly being broken 
by “chiselers,’ and the government ultimately had to 
abandon its program. 


VEN our brand-new federal plan for emergency relief 
E to home owners, in the form of national government 
loans, was mimicked in this startling ancient parallel to 
the New Deal. Certain stated sums were assigned by 
the central government to the cities, which they in turn 
lent to private persons at moderate rates of interest, the 
debtor’s property being put up for security. We wonder 
if there was any campaign on at the time to modernize the 
home! Revenue derived from this form of state capital- 
ism went to the schools for the support of needy children. 


PPARENTLY, too, the “Farm Bloc” was active. 

Historians refer to the complaint of farmers, in the 
second century before Christ, that while the cost of living 
was increasing everywhere, there was no corresponding 
rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities. The 
growers were worried by 
overproduction as well, for 
in the sections far from 
any road or great city, the 
quotations on provisions dropped the moment there was 
even a slight increase in crops. On the other hand, a re- 
duction in the acreage under cultivation occurred about 
210 B. C. as a result of the draining of men from the 
land to military service, thus giving rise to a shortage of 
grain. The situation was relieved by purchasing surplus 
supplies from Egypt at three times the usual price. But 
efforts were made to check food profiteering, for Caius 
Gracchus ordered the government to sell corn to the poor 


Farm-relief was 
also a problem 
in ancient Rome 


Glimpses of the Past 


One Hundred Years Ago This Week 


to have reached 4a height of more than 4,000 feet. 
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at considerably less than the current market figure. We 
are reminded of the latest suggestion, that if grain prices 
get too high this winter, the American government should 
sell wheat to the public at reasonable rates. 


S our space is limited, it must suffice merely to 

draw brief attention to a few more parallels between 
economic crises in Imperial Rome and the latest hour in 
the United States. For example, it is written that matters 
went from bad to worse in 
the second century before 
Christ, and that the wise 
men of the age believed it 
to be “very necessary to 
curb the spirit of greed 
which had seized the great mass of the people.” While 
the soldiers’ bonus was not to be found in its present 
form fifteen centuries ago, agitation for further help for 
veterans reminds us of the present—Tiberius Gracchus 
said that “though the wild beasts had their dens, those 
who fought for Rome had nothing to bless themselves with 
but the air they breathed.” There was a move on foot 
to push the building of public works for the benefit of 
jobless contractors and artisans, culminating in the law of 
Caius Gracchus which put into effect a comprehensive 
plan for the building of new roads and granaries. It is 
written that the public works contracts let in conformity 
with this legislation constituted a construction program 
of “unheard-of magnificence.” A note that reminds one of 
conditions at the White House today records that Caius 
Gracchus spent long hours giving his tireless energy to the 
solution of “a thousand things,” and made his office a 
rendezvous for men of all sorts, a central rallying place 
for the multitude. 


A number of other 
modern scenes had 
Roman parallels 


66 HILE it is not true that history repeats itself,” 

says Dr. Charles S. Smith, “since every national 
or international crisis involves too many factors for the 
innumerable pieces in the kaleidoscope ever to rearrange 
themselves in precisely the 
same patterns, yet the char- 
acteristics of human nature 
upon which the results 
usually depend have not 
greatly changed since the 
days of Achilles and Agamemnon, or of Lamech and Tu- 
bal-cain.” Thus, while Rome did not have the problems 
of labor-saving machinery to cope with, while she had no 
rapid means of communication between her far-flung pos- 
sessions, her human problems sound very familiar to our 
ears. We cannot draw too close a parallel between coun- 
tries faced with different conditions of life, but still there 
are things to be learned from the resemblance in human 
nature—then and now. Would it not be interesting, for 
instance, to know more about what was in back of the 
price-fixing program of 301 A. D., to know more about 
its results? Certainly such studies would help to bridge 
the gap of centuries, to make our hearts go out in greater 
sympathy to those now laid to rest in the 
bosom of eternity. Certainly such studies 
would reveal the continuous flow of human 
life upon this earth, enriching our minds as 
it imparts a much-needed sense of perspective 
to us. 


Conclusions as to 
the value of his- 
torical backgrounds 


These, ascensions were 











there is one big issue. The question is: Shall President Jackson’s veto of the re- 
charter of the national bank be sustained. Though ‘the bank’s charfer does not 
expire until 1836, Congresserenewed the charter. two years ago last July. The 
president, however, promptly vetoed the act. The Democratic Republicans are, 
of course, supporting the veto, while the opposition, which has taken the name 
“Whigs,” are supporting the hank. The opinion is commonly expressed that 
_this is the only difference between the two parties. 





The six best-sellers this week, if one may judge from newspaper advertise- 
ments, are all biographies of Andrew Jackson. One New York publishing house 
sold out its entire first edition of 1,200 copies the day it appeared off the press. 





Sixteen pirates were brought into Salem, Massachusetts, by the British ship 
“Savage.” After a hearing before the Unjted States district attorney they were 


Sony for the fall term of the federal court and were removed to the jail at 
ston 





_ The severe drought in Pennsylvania has been broken. The rain came just in 
time to save Philadelphia’s water supply, for the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany was at the point of shutting off water from the Philadelphia water works 
in order to keep enough in the Schuylkill river for the company’s canal boats. 





‘Several daring balloon flights have been made recently. A balloonist in Boston 
made a four and a half mile flight lasting forty minutes during which he claims 


watched, according to the Boston “Statesman,” by ‘the “elite and beauiy of the 
city.” 





Former President Madison has suffered severe attacks of rheumatism in_ his 
right arm and has been so crippled that writing has been almost impossible. 
His health is now considerably improved. 





Much publicity has been given to the anti-bank speech which was delivered 
in Frederick, Maryland, by Roger B. Taney. President Jackson named Mr. 
Taney, it will be remembered; as his secretary of the treasury, but the nomina~- 
tion was rejected by the last session of the Senate. ‘ 





Rich epicures have been paying a high price for horses’ tongues. This was 
unintentional, however, as they thought they were buying reindeer tongues, @ 
great delicacy. 





A constitutional convention is in session at Nashville and is drafting a con- 
stitution for the state of Tennessee. The committee of the whole made several 
amendments this week. ‘ 





Senator Poindexter, president pro-tem of the Senate, has threatened to expose 
“monstrous abuses” in the land office. The Washington Daily Globe counters 
with the charge that Senator Poindexter thas padded his travel expenses to the 
amount of $3,688. 





